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THE TEACHINGS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 

The teachings of Friedrich Nietzsche appear, at first sight, 
so bizarre, so absurd, so blasphemous, that one is tempted to 
set them aside as simply unworthy of serious consideration. 
And if the matter is repellent, the manner in which it is pre- 
sented is hardly less so. Nietzsche's style is uncouth and 
noisy, and wantonly paradoxical. There is, moreover, through- 
out, a scorn of consistency and contempt for argument worthy 
of Emerson, and a megalomaniacal conceit that outdoes Walt 
Whitman, — who is, by the way, a curious pendant and coun- 
terpart to Nietzsche. How is it possible to account for the 
vogue of such a writer ? For Nietzsche has not only been 
welcomed as a prophet by the unthinking and uncritical crowd 
who are apt to mistake glitter for gold, and by the half-cul- 
tured youth, the pride of enlightenment, who feel a subtle 
pleasure in being shocked, and by the life weary decadents 
for whom a touch of the devilish is the one thing that can 
still give some zest to life. He has also been taken up in 
academic circles, particularly in Germany, and special courses 
have been devoted, in all seriousness, to the consideration of 
his views. And, what is still more surprising, a scholar * con- 
nected with the University of Glasgow, thinks it worth while 
to bring out in an English translation a complete edition of 
his works, eleven volumes long. 

The reception which Nietzsche's works are being accorded 
shows that he is far from standing alone ; that the feeling of 
discontent with all present moral standards, which he has 
made articulate, is shared by many of his contemporaries. 
They believe, with him, that what modern science demands is 
nothing short of a complete revolution in the realm of ethics. 
The doctrine which he proclaims stands in sharpest contrast, 



* Dr. Alexander Tille. Three volumes have already appeared : " The Case 
of Wagner," including also " Nietzsche contra Wagner" and "The Antichrist;" 
"Thus Spake Zarathustra;" and "A Genealogy of Morals." The Macmillan 
Company, London and New York, 1898. 
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in most violent opposition, to the notions which almost uni- 
versally obtain about morality ; its reception proves its signifi- 
cance. And, however shallow we may consider his creed, 
however revolting his irreligious religion, we shall find that 
they both spring from certain very wide-spread tendencies and 
favorite theories of this dying century, whose natural, whose 
logical, whose " all too logical" fruit they are. In the present 
paper I propose to set forth, as far as possible in his own 
phrases,* the evangel, or, if you prefer, the " dysangel," ac- 
cording to Nietzsche. I shall then suggest a few considera- 
tions in regard to its value and limitations, and the signifi- 
cance of its appearance at the present time. 

I. 

Nietzsche is not primarily a philosopher, not a scientist, 
but, rather, a poet, a poet with the mission to preach a new 
philosophy which shall be, as no other philosophy is, or ever 
has been, in accordance with science and reality. But this 
new philosophy is also a religion, and Nietzsche is its prophet. 
And the work in which it finds its proper and harmonious ex- 
pression is the most unique of all Nietzsche's works, his 
" Thus Spake Zarathustra," a book which his admirers con- 
sider a great literary masterpiece. It is compared by Dr. 
Tille to " The Pilgrim's Progress" and to " Piers Plough- 
man." Zarathustra lives apart, with no companions save an 
eagle and a serpent, symbolic of pride and wisdom. He has 
no relations, no human ties, save those of friendship which 
bind him to his disciples, and these are not very close. He 
is the embodiment of the true ideal, the type of the man that 
is to be. As such he speaks with authority ; he condemns 
what is bad — and everything modern is bad — in bitter 
and scornful and telling invective. In paradox and parable 
he proclaims the ideal from his vantage-ground, and conde- 
scends neither to give reasons nor to consider possible objec- 

* That is, of course, in translation. The description of Nietzsche's ethical 
doctrines here given is mainly taken from the three volumes referred to. The 
references are to the English edition. In a few cases I have made slight 
changes in the translation. 
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tions. Nietzsche, in fact, treats the public throughout with 
pity and contempt. He considers himself to be an " inoppor- 
tune philosopher ; " he is born ahead of his time, or, as he 
expresses it, he is one of those happy unfortunates who are 
doomed to a " posthumous birth." 

Most prominent among his teachers were Wagner and 
Schopenhauer. What seems to have drawn him most 
strongly to these men, however, was their character as revokes, 
even more than their philosophy, their titanic insolence, their 
contempt for convention and public opinion. But in Schopen- 
hauer's pessimism he sees a survival of Christian morality, 
and in Wagner's doctrine of salvation a reappearance of the 
romanticism in which that morality bore its aesthetic fruits. 
They are both of them consequently hostile to life, both 
anti-natural. Nietzsche worships nature, — not, indeed, in a 
Rousseaulian sense. Rousseau, he tells us, marks the " re- 
turn to nature in impuris naturalibus." * 

For nature is not, as Rousseau supposed, sentimental. 
Nor yet is it hostile to life. It is only hostile to the weak 
among the living. And we can here at once seize the essen- 
tial thought of Nietzsche's creed. The strong, the able, are 
to be pitilessly triumphant. Thus nature wills. " Our soften- 
ing of manners," he writes, " is a consequence of decadence ; 
severity, frightfulness of manners, may inversely be a conse- 
quence of superabundant life. . . . Vigorous eras, noble 
civilizations, see something contemptible in sympathy, in 
' brotherly love,' in the lack of self-assertion and self-reliance. 
Eras are to be measured by their positive powers ; the period 
of the Renaissance accordingly, so profuse and fateful, pre- 
sents itself as the last great period ; and we modern men, with 
our anxious self-nursing and brotherly love, with our virtues 
of labor, unpretentiousness, fair play, and scientific spirit — 
accumulating, economic, mechanical — we represent a zveak 
period." f The cry for "equal rights" is another mark of 
decadence ; " the gap between man and man, .... the mul- 
tiplicity of types, the will to assert itself, to stand out in con- 

* " Nietzsche contra Wagner," p. 161. f Ibid., pp. 196, 197. 
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trast, that which I call the pathos of distance, belongs to every 
vigorous period." * 

Nietzsche, in one word, knows no real save the world of 
nature, that is, the world which appears to the senses. Sci- 
ence is, or should be, merely the interpreter of that nature. 
Ethics and religion can then for the modern man mean no 
more than the discovery of, and possibly the glory in, the 
doom which nature is preparing for man, as also for all ani- 
mals. But there is one striking defect in the writings of all 
scientists who touch upon practical problems, and its taint ex- 
tends to the works of almost all men of letters. (Goethe and 
Emerson seem to be, in fact, for Nietzsche about the only 
exceptions.) This defect is the want of proper scepticism, 
of due critique, of our present human ideals. The conse- 
quence of this defect is that in all these writers we find science 
pointing in one direction, and sentiment, prejudice — in the 
guise of human ideals, which are supposed to be beyond the 
reach of criticism — continually dragging us in an opposite 
direction. In literature this shows itself in Carlyle, who is 
" an English atheist, who aspires to honor for not being one, 
.... who is continually irritated by the longing for a strong 
belief and the feeling of incapacity for it." \ 

So it is with the Romanticists generally. So it was with 
George Eliot, who, having "got rid of the Christian God," 
thought herself " obliged to cling firmer than ever to Christian 
morality." In this respect she was representative of her race, 
for " in England, for every little emancipation from divinity, 
people have to re-acquire respectability by becoming moral 
fanatics in an awe-inspiring manner." J 

In political writers this same defect appears in all advocates 
of socialism, anarchism, or democracy, — three equivalent terms 
with Nietzsche. They are all, either from revenge or sen- 
timentality, preachers of equality. But in very truth men are 
not, nor ever shall be, equal. 

Most undisguisedly, however, does this fault appear in those 

*" Nietzsche contra Wagner," pp. 196, 197. f Ibid., p. 172. 

% Ibid., p. 164. 
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scientists who assert that there is an ineradicable divergency 
between the principles of development which apply to animal 
nature generally, and the principles of social progress which 
are to be found in our modern ethical ideals. The former 
make for the triumph of the physiologically strong, and the 
elimination of the physiologically weak ; the latter for the 
repression, if not the elimination, of the physiologically 
strongest — and even their repression would mean their 
elimination in the long run — in the interest of the more 
numerous weak. 

Now the reason why we apply these two different stand- 
ards is that we persistently pit " the heart" against " the 
head," that we insist stubbornly that things shall be as we de- 
sire them to be. The part of the scientist and philosopher 
should be, on the contrary, to begin by explaining "the 
heart," by calling in question the validity of those ideals 
which we apply naively in our practical judgments. The prin- 
ciples which operate in natural evolution have resulted in the 
higher animal. Why should not the same principles in social 
evolution produce the higher man ? 

Nietzsche calls in question our human ideals as embodied 
in our ordinary morality, as expressed in Christian civilization, 
and that with an almost terrifying fearlessness, which marks 
him as the faithful follower of that great line of German free- 
thinkers which leads from Strauss and Feuerbach onwards. 
What is perhaps his most important philosophic work — his 
" Genealogy of Morals" — is an attempt to account for the 
origin of our present moral values. His conclusion is briefly 
this : they are the result of a revolt headed by the priestly 
class, that is, by the physically impotent. It was their act of 
sublime revenge. The question, you see, is as to the origin 
of our concept " good ;" and the answer commonly found in 
the writings of the English moralists is : " Unselfish actions 
were originally praised and denominated ' good' by those to 
whom they were manifested, i.e., those to whom they were 
useful ; afterwards, this origin of praise was forgotten, and un- 
selfish actions, since they were always accustomed to be praised 
as good, were as a matter of course also felt as such, — as if, in 
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themselves, they were something good. We see at once that 
this first derivation contains all the typical traits of English 
psychological idiosyncrasy, — we have 'utility,' 'forgetting,' 
' custom,' and, last of all, ' error.' " The origin is, however, en- 
tirely different. " The ' good,' i.e., the noble, the powerful, the 
higher situated, the high-minded, felt and regarded themselves 
and their acting as of first rank, in contradistinction to every- 
thing low, low-minded, mean and vulgar. Out of this pathos 
of distance they took for themselves the right of creating values, 
of coining names for these values. What had they to do with 
utility! In the case of such a spontaneous manifestation 
and ardent ebullition of highest rank-regarding and rank- 
differentiating valuations, the point of view of utility is as 
distant and out of place as possible ; for in such things the 
feelings have arrived at a point diametrically opposite to that 
low degree of heat which is presupposed by every kind of 
arithmetical prudence, every utilitarian calculation. . . . The 
pathos of nobility and distance, ... the lasting and dominat- 
ing, the integral and fundamental feeling of a higher dom- 
inating kind of man in contradistinction to a lower kind, to a 
' below' — such is the origin of the antithesis ' good' and 
' bad.' " * 

It was etymological considerations which first put Nietzsche 
on this track, and he attempts to prove etymologically that 
" good" and " bad," " pure" and " impure," were at first caste 
distinctions. But with the ever widening separation of the 
priestly and warrior classes a change is wrought in priestly 
valuations. For the habits which prevail in priestly aristoc- 
racies " are averse to action, partly given to brooding, partly 
indulging in explosions of the feelings, and are almost in- 
evitably followed by that intestinal morbidity and neurasthenia 
occurring .... in the priests of every age." f To remedy 
the peculiar diseases, consequent upon their way of life, they 
found certain specifics, — such as "abstention from meat," 
" fasting," " sexual abstinence," " the flight into the desert," 
and a " metaphysics inimical to the senses, sloth begetting, 

* " Genealogy of Morals," pp. 19, 20. f Itid -> P- 28 - 
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. . ." (The poverty, chastity, and obedience of the Catholic 
orders are of the same sort.) The longing for the unio mys- 
tica with God, or for Nirvana, was the natural outcome. This 
is, in brief, the history of priestly decadence. Meantime the 
chivalric-aristocratic morality of the warrior class remains. 
The conflict between these two ideals was inevitable. In that 
conflict, the priestly code is triumphant, — not because of the 
greater strength of the priests, but because of their very impo- 
tence. They have " always been the greatest haters in history." 

" That priestly people, the Jews, finally succeeded in procuring satisfaction 
for itself from its enemies and conquerors only by a transvaluation of their 
values. ... It was the Jews who, with most frightfully consistent logic, dared to 
subvert the aristocratic equation of values (good = noble = powerful = beau- 
tiful = happy = beloved of God), and who, with the teeth of the profoundest 
hatred (the hatred of impotency), clung to their own valuation : The wretched 
alone are the good; the poor, the impotent, the lowly alone are the good; only 
the sufferers, the sick, the needy, the ugly are pious ; only they are godly ; them 
alone blessedness awaits ; but, ye, ye, the proud and potent, ye are for aye and 
evermore the wicked, the cruel, the lustful, the insatiable, the godless ; ye will 
also be, to all eternity, the unblessed, the cursed, and the damned. . . . With 
the Jews the slave-revolt in morality began, — and it has been victorious." * 

We are, in consequence of this victory, now suffering from 
universal decadence. Its characteristic is a certain life-weari- 
ness. Our civilization is the reverse of the realist civilization 
of early Greece. The Hellenes lived in the midst of danger, 
and had to be strong. With their "magnificently supple 
physique," their " daring realism," their " immoralism," they 
gloried in beauty, strength, life. They were natural. They 
" desired naught else but to feel themselves dominant, to show 
themselves dominant with their festivals and arts." Thucy- 
dides was " the great sum, the last revelation of that strong, 
stern, hard matter-of-factness which was instinctive in the 
older Hellenes. Courage in the presence of reality distin- 
guishes in the end such natures as Thucydides from Plato. 
Plato is a coward in the presence of reality, consequently he 
takes refuge in the ideal ; Thucydides is master of himself, 
consequently he maintains power also over things." f In fact, 

* " Genealogy of Morals," pp. 30, 31. 

f " Nietzsche contra Wagner," pp. 222, 223 et passim. 
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this decadence set in with Socrates and Plato. In the fall of 
Rome and final ascendency of Christianity it became triumph- 
ant. 

When " life ascends happiness is identical with instinct." 
The formula of a declining civilization is " to have to combat 
the instincts." * That which is regarded as the chief virtue 
at such times is sympathy, and naturally enough, for it is " a 
principal tool for the advancement of decadence. Sympathy 
persuades to nothingness, called, however, ' the other world,' 
' God,' ' the true life,' ' Nirvana,' ' salvation,' ' blessedness.' " 
It is the multiplier and the conserver of misery. " Sympathy 
stands in antithesis to the tonic passions which elevate the 
energy of the feeling of life : it operates depressively. One 
loses force by sympathizing. The loss of force which suffer- 
ing has already brought upon life is still further increased 
and multiplied by sympathy. Suffering itself becomes con- 
tagious through sympathy." But the worst of it all is that 
" sympathy thwarts, on the whole, in general, the law of de- 
velopment, which is the law of selection. It preserves what is 
ripe for extinction, it resists in favor of life's disinherited and 
condemned ones. It gives to life itself a gloomy and ques- 
tionable aspect by the abundance of the ill-constituted of all 
kinds whom it maintains in life." f 

Altruistic morality "which causes selfishness to languish 
is a bad sign. To choose instinctively what is .^-injurious, 
to be allured by ' disinterested ' motives, furnishes almost the 
formula for decadence. ' Not to seek one's own advantage,' 
that is merely the moral fig-leaf for quite a different thing, — 
for the physiological fact, ' one does not know any longer how 
to find one's own advantage.' " % 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that Nietzsche is 
simply trying to read the facts in a way that would justify a 
course of self-indulgence. No, Nietzsche is a Stoic in morals. 
He feels himself " under deeper obligation to his hardest 
years than to any other." " It is great affliction that is the 



* " Nietzsche contra Wagner," p. 113. \ Ibid., pp. 241-243. 

% Ibid., p. 191. 
Vol. IX.— No. 3 22 
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ultimate emancipator of the mind." It " compels us to de- 
scend into our ultimate depth and divest ourselves of all 
trust, all good nature, glossing, gentleness, and averageness, 
where we have, perhaps, formerly installed our humanity." 
One learns in affliction to question life and its ideals more 
profoundly. One emerges merrier, and with a new and more 
refined taste for pleasure. But one feels henceforth the full 
repugnance " of gratification, coarse, dull, drab-colored grati- 
fication, as usually understood by those who enjoy life — our 
' educated' class, our rich and ruling class." * The ideal 
man is, of course, very far from being an ascetic ; he is not 
ashamed of his natural sensuous instincts, but he is strong 
enough to rule them, not in obedience to duty, to a higher 
law, but simply in the interest of life and power. He believes 
in war, for he has " spiritualized hostility." He knows that a 
man is of no value who has not plenty of enemies. " People 
are productive only at the cost of having abundant opposition ; 
they only remain young provided the soul does not relax, 
does not long after peace." Nothing is more alien to him 
than " the desirability of former times, that of ' peace of soul,' 
Christian desirability." Nothing makes him less envious 
than "the moral cow and the plump comfortableness of a 
good conscience. One has renounced grand life when one 
has renounced war." f 

With all his denunciation of our civilization, Nietzsche is, 
however, by no means the complaining pessimist, the merely 
negative critic, for he believes in an inevitable future recogni- 
tion of the true life values. " Life itself," he says, " I regard 
as instinct for growth, for continuance, for accumulation of 
forces, for power. Where the will to power is wanting there 
is decline. My assertion is that this will is lacking in all the 
highest values of mankind, — that values of decline, Nihilistic 
values, bear rule under holiest names." J 

Yet the occasional appearance of a Caesar, a Napoleon, gives 
ground for hope. The " will to power" is strong in us all, 
and it will finally make itself felt. For the rest, in Russia 

* " Nietzsche contra Wagner," pp. 87 ff. f Ibid., pp. 126, 127. % Ibid., p. 241. 
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lies our hope in the future, — Russia, the only state that has 
not yet succumbed to decadent ideals. The plain fact is, some 
men are born drudges and serfs. They are made neither 
better nor happier by their emancipation. They are the so- 
cially sick, and would find their wretchedness in every' condi- 
tion of life. By a misguided education, however, they would 
merely be misled into the belief that they were capable of 
governing. This would simply retard true progress. They 
are there, these weaklings, to be used up by the strong ; and 
the harshness of this saying Nietzsche only tempers by adding 
that the strong will not hesitate to use themselves up either. 
They will count even their own lives cheap when they can be 
spent in the cause of the greater man that is to be. 

For Nietzsche's positive creed is summed up in one word, 
Uebermensch, — beyond-man. The worship of, i.e., the en- 
thusiasm for beyond-man, for Zarathustra, the strong, the 
beautiful, the noble, the titan clad in all the truly Greek 
graces, the man that is to be, this is Nietzsche's religion. 
And a new renaissance will come when this ideal will not be 
smothered, as it was in the last renaissance by the work of 
Luther and Kant. Kant's antithesis between the real and the 
appearance world was the last resort of the old ideals. 

Nietzsche's philosophical position may be thus summed 
up : He is a thorough-going sensationalist, empiricist, evolu- 
tionist. In him positivism has at last become completely posi- 
tive, having sloughed off even the Unknowable, that ghost 
of the soul and of God. This view is at once atheistic and 
necessitarian, destructive of all hope in a future life, of all 
human responsibility, and of all that we are wont to call 
morality. 

" No one gives a man his qualities, neither God, nor society, nor his parents, 
nor he himself. No one is responsible for existing at all, for being formed so 
and so, for being placed under these circumstances and in this environment. 
His own destiny cannot be disentangled from the destiny of all else in past and 
future. . . We are necessary, we are part of destiny, we belong to the whole, 
we exist in the whole. There is nothing which could judge, measure, compare, 
or condemn our being, for that would be to judge, measure, or condemn the 
whole. But there is nothing outside of the whole." * 

*" Nietzsche contra Wagner," pp. 142, 143. 
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The freedom which remains for a man is simply, — 

" the will to be responsible for one's self; to keep the distance which separates 
one from another ; to become more indifferent to hardship, severity, privation, 
and even to life; to be ready to sacrifice men for one's cause, one's self not 
excepted. Freedom implies that manly instincts, instincts which delight in war 
and triumph, dominate over other instincts ; for example, over the instincts of 
* happiness.' The man who has become free, how much more the spirit which 
has become free, treads under foot the contemptible species of well-being 
dreamt of by shopkeepers, Christians, cows, women, Englishmen, and all other 
democrats. The free man is a warrior" * 

II. 

Such is the new religion of which Nietzsche is the 
prophet, and such is the ethical ideal which it involves. A 
harsh, cruel, brutal egoism, you will say, a doctrine fraught 
with the gravest dangers to society, and fundamentally wrong ; 
and yet you have probably found yourself constrained from 
time to time to give an unwilling assent to conclusions drawn 
from it. Now the reason of this is not far to seek. Nietzsche 
belongs to the group of positivist writers. He represents 
their stand-point in the realm of morals. And positivism has 
in our day almost usurped the name of science. Nietzsche 
makes, in his pleadings, the familiar appeal ; hence the abun- 
dant response. Moreover, his work is, by way of reaction, 
the natural and inevitable outcome of what is too often re- 
garded as morality to-day, of the ordinary ethical ideal of the 
easy-going, comfort loving, sentimental optimist. Our present 
moral valuations do often seem merely to dress up in holy 
names cheap sympathy, and cheaper altruism, which easily 
degenerate into sentimentality ; and to stand for a social order 
which, resting upon some shallow Rousseaulian notion of 
human equality, mistakes the tyrant rule of demos for self- 
government, and easily degenerates into socialism. Against 
these abuses of the moral sentiments Nietzsche's protests are 
wholesome antidotes, even if, in themselves considered, his 
doctrines are poison. 

What Nietzsche says about sympathy, for example, exag- 

* " Nietzsche contra Wagner," pp. 199, 200. 
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granted though it be even to the point of absurdity, is none the 
less a pertinent criticism of much modern philanthropy. And 
the very best of people, those who take a real interest in the 
welfare of humanity, are, in these days perhaps more than 
ever before, apt to allow their heart to run away with their 
head. It is well to be brought up occasionally at a sharp 
turn. Is it then so easy to discover what constitutes human 
welfare ? Kindly feelings, when not directed by cool reason, 
may accomplish much mischief. That dear old anarchist 
angel, Louise Michel, has been spending her long life, and 
the lives of many others, that her kindly sympathetic heart 
may finally rejoice in seeing this troubled world settling down 
in peace and becoming un nid de bonheur pour tons. Worthy 
ideal of sentimental sympathy, and death to all that is worthy 
of life ! It is well to emphasize the " tonic passions." But 
we do not need to go to Nietzsche to find this out. Nearly 
twenty-five hundred years ago Heraclitus discovered in strife 
the secret of life and growth. And the most religious poet 
of modern England sings of virtue that her glory is " to fight, 
to struggle, to right the wrong," that 

" She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky : 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die." 

Closely allied to false sympathy is the spurious altruism 
which fancies that one can live for others by neglecting one's 
self. If a man sacrifice himself utterly, that he may give 
himself wholly to his fellow-men, he will surely find in the 
end that he is not a self worth giving or receiving. " By all 
means," says Nietzsche, " love your neighbor as yourselves, 
but let me first see you such as love yourselves: . . . To learn 
how to love one's self, however, is the finest and cunningest 
of arts." So we cannot but feel the tonic effect of Nietzsche's 
effort to substitute for the ascetic ideal of self-mortification, 
and its epicurean counterpart — the dream of "plump com- 
fortableness" and "peace of soul" — the ideal of strength, 
vigor, manliness. At the same time he meets exaggeration 
with exaggeration. To the sappy soulfulness of the ideal he 
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is combating he opposes the physical giant. It may be true, 
as Aristotle said in effect, that the large soul is only found in 
the large, the vigorous, body. But the latter is hardly suffi- 
cient to insure the former, else were our Sandows and Sulli- 
vans our chief glory. 

Similarly, Nietzsche's views on democracy may be regarded 
as a useful protest against what Henry Gaullieur calls the 
" lyric humbug of the French revolution." But, here again, 
the protest overshoots the mark. So we might take up the 
different doctrines which Nietzsche puts forward, one by one, 
and we should find that he usually hits real evils on the head ; 
but that the ideal which he would substitute would entail even 
greater dangers than the one he is opposing. 

There are, in fact, two very sharply contrasted ethical codes : 
the one, the other-worldly code, resting wholly upon super- 
naturalism ; the other, the worldly code, resting wholly upon 
naturalism. For the other-worldliness of the brooding, long- 
ing soul, Nietzsche substitutes a live interest in the here and 
the now, in a practical work, in the service of " beyond-man," 
that is, of the man who is to come, and who will be all that 
we would be and are not, and who therefore compels our 
worship. Now the reign of other-worldly morality was 
doomed from the time when the renaissance dissolved the 
halos of the desert saints and hermits, and declared the 
fiagellantes mad. Since then it has come to be recognized 
more and more that moral health is dependent upon the 
physical. Nietzsche takes the final step : the physical alone 
determines the moral. Now, our actual moral judgments 
largely echo the mediaeval view. Hence we can easily under- 
stand why Nietzsche's doctrines should have their bracing 
influence, and why, at the same time, they do not convince 
us. What is needed is obviously a synthesis of these two 
contrasted ideals. This is a commonplace in ethical science. 
But Nietzsche does not give us this synthesis. By all means 
let us have a critique of our moral ideals, but let us go far 
enough to get upon some common ground from which these 
two opposing ideals may be reasonably judged. 

When we turn to Nietzsche and ask him for the proofs of 
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his ethical theory, we are not surprised to find them wanting. 
He attempts to throw discredit upon the opposed ethical ideal 
by showing its humble origin. And he would do this by 
resting his case upon philological considerations which no 
philologist to-day would accept, and upon historical considera- 
tions which prove to be merely Nietzsche's own romantic re- 
constructions of early history, lacking the solid support of 
fact, as much as the dreams of Rousseau. But even if he 
could make good his case here, the question of the relative 
value of these two ideals could not be settled by settling the 
question of their historical origin. Nietzsche makes his 
nearest approach to a proof of the validity of the Helden 
moralitat for which he stands by falling back upon the alleged 
conflict between the principles which guide evolution in na- 
ture, and the principles which our present ethical ideal declares 
should guide the moral evolution of society. Now it is, in 
fact, incumbent on every thinker who recognizes, with Huxley, 
the existence of such a conflict between man and nature, to 
call in question either the one or the other set of principles. 
And the harmony can only be restored by showing that natural 
evolution itself is subservient to our present human ideals, 
which would simply mean that what we call moral conduct, 
including even the much despised sympathy, results in placing 
the moral man at home in the larger environment ; or else 
that social evolution is, in fact, dependent solely upon the 
general laws which obtain in nature minus man, the ape and 
tiger laws. Either of these positions, could it be made out, 
would show that the conflict which Huxley pointed out in his 
Romanes Lecture does not exist. But the scholar cannot 
long rest content in Huxley's dualism.* 

Nietzsche's solution of the problem is that of the true posi- 
tivist. Physical force carries the day and determines all. 
And to the titan of future ages we joyfully sacrifice all, even 
our own lives. But whence comes our faith in this ideal, 

* A large literature has already grown up around the Romanes Lecture. For 
two excellent brief discussions of the question, see Royce's " Studies of Good 
and Evil," fifth essay ; and Dewey's article entitled " Evolution and Ethics," in 
The Monist of April, 1898. 
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and why is it so attractive that we would joyfully lay down 
our lives for it ? Nietzsche answers : nature, which works 
its way by evolution and the selection of the strong, points 
to beyond-man as her goal ; and nature's will is our law, be- 
cause we are fragments of nature. " We are parts of destiny, 
we belong to the whole, we exist in the whole." Recognition 
of our chains, he seems to say, makes us gladly accept them. 
Yet it is hard for a preacher, whether he be an Augustine, 
a Jonathan Edwards, or a Nietzsche, to be consistently fatal- 
istic. Thus we find Nietzsche, after telling us that no one is 
responsible for being as he is, and that we are parts of des- 
tiny, going on to speak of freedom as " the will to be re- 
sponsible for one's self; " and, elsewhere, speaking of " the 
man who has become free, how much more the spirit which 
has become free," as treading under foot certain ideals. 

And here we can see at a glance the root of the difficulty 
with Nietzsche's doctrine and the source of its contradictions. 
The trouble is, as with all positivism, at the very starting 
point. What is the relation of man to nature ? It is assumed 
as self-evident, by these thinkers, that man is a part, a frag- 
ment, and at the same time a product of nature, — a thing 
among things. But to put any meaning whatever into this 
answer it is at least necessary to get a clear and valid mean- 
ing into the word nature. It would be hard for a mere frag- 
ment of nature to accomplish this. It is easy to speak of it 
vaguely as a whole, a sum total of things, as destiny in which 
all events are locked, and then to go on to personify this 
vague notion and speak of nature as pointing to the triumph 
of the physically strongest, etc., as Nietzsche does. But is it 
not clear that nature thus conceived is merely a crude god ? 
Nature, which is given a character of its own, which character 
determines all that happens in it, is simply a fetich on a 
grand scale. 

Philosophy, indeed, in early Greece began, we may almost 
say, by making instinctively a God of nature. It is curious to 
see it ending in the nineteenth century with the same result. 
Yet this is precisely what is done by all of those thinkers of 
our time who plume themselves upon being followers of na- 
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ture, and representatives of the scientific spirit in philosophy. 
Not without good reason does Nietzsche insist that his view 
antedates Christianity, and is connected with the realist civili- 
zation of early Greece. So far from its being true, as the 
positivists would have us suppose, that their view represents 
the third, and final, attitude of thought, the truth rather is that 
it represents the first, and instinctive, attitude of reflective 
man. But from first to last this conception of nature remains 
of all conceptions the most confused, and it leads to a doctrine 
of all doctrines the most tyrannical, to a creed of all creeds 
the most superstitious. 

Nietzsche is in all this merely the natural consequence of 
the almost universal shallowness of modern philosophical 
thinking. The modern philosopher, in general, takes his task 
far too lightly. He either rests in this naive, instinctive, dog- 
matic attitude in regard to nature, making of it his fetich ; or 
else, he is like the gambler, — he wants to get his wealth with- 
out earning it. He accordingly seeks back-door methods to 
reach without hindrance his heart's desire, avoiding the ardu- 
ous logical approach. Nietzsche is Comte minus the latter's 
" religion of the heart ;" Spencer minus the doctrine of the 
Unknowable. His view is simply positivism shorn of all its 
illogical palliatives. Pure sensationalism, with empiricism for 
its sole and sufficient method, leads logically, once the initial 
difficulties are surmounted, to Nietzsche's conclusions. And 
there is no way of avoiding these conclusions save by attack- 
ing at the root philosophical sensationalism and empiricism, 
as the sole sound philosophic method. This can be done, has 
been done ; and thus Nietzsche is rationally answered. But 
the popular trend in philosophy runs in quite a different direc- 
tion. One follows Nietzsche as to data and method, one prates 
with him about " sense for fact" and " scientific spirit," but 
seeks to avoid his results by making the appeal to the 
heart or will to reverse or supplement them. But this is, as 
long as one stands by this philosophical method, a pure im- 
pertinence. " Heart" and " will" are here mere names for our 
present prejudices, for our likes and dislikes, which we insist 
shall triumph in our conclusions, whether or no. To make 
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the appeal to them is simply to abandon the philosophical 
quest, to pretend that the desired results have been obtained 
philosophically, when, as a matter of fact, they have not. 

And if modern philosophy has thus found its Nemesis in 
Nietzsche, so, too, has modern Christianity. Nietzsche is, as 
he calls himself, Antichrist, the outspoken enemy of Chris- 
tianity in all its manifestations. Here again, barring his 
extravagance, his results are logically attained, once granted 
the adequacy of his starting-point and method, — that is, 
of his scientificism. It was, moreover, meet and proper that 
just in Germany such a thinker should appear at the present 
time. For criticism of matters theological has been freer, has 
gone to greater lengths, in Germany than in any other land ; 
yet, at the same time, to all appearances, the church in its ob- 
servances has remained entirely unchanged. Recently, I hap- 
pened to be in Berlin when the Synod undertook to discuss 
the creed in the light of recent criticism. It was on all hands 
agreed that no intelligent man to-day could believe what all 
Christians are made to profess. Was the creed changed on 
that account ? No ; it was held that changes would be dis- 
turbing to the peace of mind of the people, and, consequently, 
to the stability of the Empire, and it was retained intact. 
"The people need plenty of illusions," said Renan. The 
Prussian clergy were apparently of the same mind. To be 
sure, their decision was said to have been " encouraged" by 
the Emperor, but that hardly releases them from their re- 
sponsibility. The plain fact is, that the situation indicates a 
woful lack of candor, not to use a harsher expression. 

The Christian theologian stands, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, at the parting of the ways. Only two paths 
are open for him. He must either turn his back on the so- 
called higher criticism which Germany has brought upon us, 
reassert the supernatural, the miraculous, origin of Christian- 
ity, the continuity and completeness of Christian tradition, the 
self-intelligibility of Christian teaching, with all that this in- 
volves, and in this way try to establish the finality of Chris- 
tian ideals; or else he must become a complete rationalist, 
must prove that his ideals are valid because they satisfy the 
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rigorous claims of reason. Does not Luther's step involve us 
in this latter course ? The " soft" theologian may think that 
he can steer a middle course, be critical, agnostic, and at the 
same time Christianly pious. This is merely the comforting 
delusion with which the lazy mind finds excuses for its lazi- 
ness. The theologian who would be of help in the present 
crisis has an arduous task before him. If he flinches in his 
undertaking, Nietzsche may be, after all, simply an abschreck- 
endes Beispiel of twentieth century man. 

Charles M. Bakewell. 
Bryn Mawr College. 



"THE MERCHANT OF VENICE" AS AN EXPO- 
NENT OF INDUSTRIAL ETHICS. 

" The Merchant of Venice," by its very title, claims con- 
nection with industrial life. It presents the problems of 
industrial morality and the solution of these problems, as 
viewed by one of the greatest intellects of all time. The 
intellect, indeed, is that of a poet, and his treatment of in- 
dustrial problems is, of course, colored by the requirements 
of poetic art. But poetry, as Aristotle said long ago, gives 
a more philosophical and more earnest view of life than 
history. In some respects, we might add, it is more philo- 
sophical than philosophy itself. For if history may lose 
sight of the universal in mere particulars, on the other hand, 
philosophy is apt, in its universal abstractions, to lose sight of 
the infinite wealth of concrete life which it is the function of 
poetry to portray. 

The materials of this noble comedy, as students of Shake- 
speare know, are drawn from old tales which the industry of 
critics has brought to light. But no work of the great poet 
illustrates more strikingly the singular clearness of artistic 
insight with which he discerns the fitness of an old tale for 
his purpose, and makes his appropriations. While following 



